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Seeks Injunctio 


AFL-CIO © 
Unions to — 


Back ILA 


By Gervase N. Love 


AFL-CIO waterfront unions 
joined in a pledge of support to 
| striking Longshoremen as Pres. 


| Eisenhower set Taft-Hartley in- 


| junction machinery in motion to 
force the dockers back to the 
piers. 

Meeting in New York at the 
call of Pres. Paul Hall of the 
Seafarers and Pres. Joseph N. 
Curran .of the Maritime Union, 
the AFL-CIO affiliates vowed to 
take “every legal step to support 
the efforts of the Longshoremen to 
obtain a fair and equitable con- 
tract.” } 

Some 70,000 organized long- 
shoremen walked off the docks on 
Oct. 1, when their old contract 
expired, after Gulf Coast shippers 
had backed out of an agreement 
that work would continue until 
Oct. 15 on condition that gains be 
retroactive to Oct. 1. New York 
shipowners then refused to resume 
bargaining until Oct. 15 unless the 
strikers returned. 

The AFL-CIO affiliates back- 
ing the strikers agreed unani- 
mously that “the last-minute 
switch of position on the part of 
New Orleans companies was a 
calculated attempt on behalf of 
East and Gulf Coast shipowners 
to upset established collective 
bargaining patterns. 

“Many companies which re- 
jected the principle of retroac- 
tivity in New Orleans had agreed 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Packing Unions Hit 
Swift’s Split Move 


Chicago — Two AFL-CIO 
unions on strike against 
Swift & Co. have reaffirmed 
their solidarity and accused 
the meat packing chain of 
adding an attempt to split 
them to its “strike-breaking 
arsenal.” 

Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd of 
the Meat Cutters wrote to 
Swift's general superintend- 
ent, J. L. Fike, that the Meat 
Cutters and Packinghouse 
Workers will continue their 
“full cooperation” in the 
strike. He denounced the 
company’s “union - busting 
| methods” and said the two 
unions are prepared to re- 
sume negotiations at any 
| | time. 
. Pres. Ralph Helstein of the 
Packinghouse Workers, in a 


endorsement to the declara- 
tion of unity. 


e Poised for Tae int Steet, 


n on Docks 


tract extension with retroactivity 


Oe, 6 
PICKETS WALKED the piers in East and Gulf Coa 
Pres. Eisenhower set Taft-Hartley injunction machinery in motion 
to send striking Longshoremen back to.work. Eight AFL-CIO 
unions held a meeting to plan support for the ILA members, who 
walked out after Gulf Coast shipowners repudiated a 15-day con- 


bad 


t ports before 


on pay raises. 


Ike Policies Assailed: : 


Senators Warned 
Of Recession Threat 


The AFL-CIO has laid the blame for continuing high unemploy- 
ment squarely on the “restrictive economic policies” and the “com- 
placency” of the Eisenhower Administration, and has warned that 
the nation faces the threat of another recession within the next few 
years unless these policies are reversed. 


Testifying as the leadoff witness 


before a special Senate Committee 
on Unemployment, Legislative Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller said the Ad- 
ministration’s “tight money, high 
interest rates and attempts to bal- 
ance the federal budget at low 
levels of output and income” were 
responsible for the fact that unem- 
ployment has risen from 3.1 per- 
cent of the labor force in 1953 to 
its present level of 5.1 percent. 
Business Groups ‘Evasive’ 

Biemiller was followed by 
spokesmen for the National Asso- 
craton of Manufacturers and the 
U.s8. Chamber of Commerce who 
contended that some idleness aids 
the economy. Both drew a blast 
from Sen. Gale McGee (D-Wyo.), 
who charged them with taking “the 
economic Fifth Amendment” in 
their testimony. 

McGee said the spokesmen for 
the business front groups were 
guilty of “playing games,” “duck- 
ing questions” and being “amiably 
evasive.” 

“Those fellows are not interested 


in trying to help us get the hard 


core of information we need,” the 
Wyoming Democrat said. 

The federation spokesman 
charged that the purpose of 
White House policies “is to re- 
strict the demands for goods and 
curtail the creation of new jobs,” 
and charged they “represent a 
threat that the current upturn 
from the 1958 recession may be 
soon undermined and the basis 
for a new recession established.” 


Sketching in the broad dimen- 
sions of the continuing unemploy- 
ment problem against the back- 
ground of the 13-year-old Employ- 
ment Act, Biemiller said the special 
committee “would contribute much 
to'the future welfare of the Ameri- 
can people if it would examine the 
impact of restrictive monetary and 
budget policies on economic 
growth, employment and unem- 
ployment.” ; 

The committee, created just 
prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress, is assigned the task of dig- 
ging into the causes of continuing 
high-level joblessness. Its chair- 
man, freshman Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 


members back to the mills. 


USWA Girds for 
Stiff Legal Battle 


By Gene Zack 


: The Steelworkers girded for a pitched legal battle against what 
appeared to be imminent Administration intervention in the indus- 
try-inspired steel strike through court 


injunctions to force USWA 


The threat of Taft-Hartley injunction proceedings—which would 


compel steel workers to return to 
their jobs for an 80-day “cooling- 
off” period—loomed large follow- 
ing union rejection of “what it 
termed a “miserly” industry offer 
and the subsequent collapse of con- 
tract talks in the steel capital of 


Pittsburgh. 


The imminence of such action 


,||Came at a time when the industry, 
‘\for the first time since it forced 
:|the nationwide shutdown July 15, 
j| was beginning to feel an economic 
{|pinch. Until now, huge stockpiles 


of steel produced just prior to the 
strike insulated the giant steel pro- 
ducers from economic pressures for 
settlement. 

Eisenhower’s move against the 
USWA appeared to await only his 
return to Washington after a week- 
long golfing vacation in Palm 
Springs, Calif. An injunction or- 
der issued from there would have 
come while the President was a 
guest at the home of George E. 
Allen, a director of Republic Steel 
Corp., one of the struck firms. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald warned that if the govern- 
ment sought an injunction, the 
union “would go into court to 
oppose it in every way.” He ac- 
cused industry leaders of being 

“determined to avoid a settle- 

ment” in the hopes that steel 

workers “will be forced back to 
work under an injunction.” 


Contract talks in Pittsburgh— 
resumed a week earlier after Eis- 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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T-H Strike 
Bans Yield 


Few Pacts 


Use of Taft-Hartley machin- 
ery—which Pres. Eisenhower 
has set in motion in the East 
and Gulf Coast dock strike and 
which appears imminent in the 
industry-forced steel shutdown— 
has proved largely ineffectual 
over the years in settling labor 
disputes. 

The machinery was put into 
operation 15 times according to an 
analysis of figures appearing in a 
pamphlet published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
Dept. In only two cases have com- 
plete settlements been reached dur- 
ing the period of 80-day injunc- 


‘| tions. 


Two other disputes were , settled 
before presidential boards reported 
on the existence of a national emer- 
gency and two more were settled 
after such reports but before in- 
junctions were issued. 

Five disputes ran the full 
course of the 80-day “cooling 
off” injunctions without settle- 
ment. In each instance, rank- 
and-file unionists voted to’ re- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Meany Praises ILO as 
‘Conscience of World’ 


The Intl. Labor Organization in a real sense “has been the con- 
science of the world” with respect to the conditions of workers since 
it was founded 40 years ago. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told 
an anniversary dinner in Washington. ; 

The dinner, co-sponsored by Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell, 


Mueller and Undersec. of State 
‘Robert Murphy, also marked ‘the 
25th anniversary of this country’s 
affiliation with the ILO. 

Meany was confined to his bed 
wtih a cold and sore throat, and 
his speech was read by AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 

He cited the long interest of or- 
ganized American workers in the 
ILO, recalling that Samuel Gomp- 
ers, when president of the former 
AFL, played a leading role in help- 
ing to set it up in the Treaty of 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Versailles that ended Woald War L. 


Sec. of Commerce Frederick H.? 


. He hailed its promulgation of 
. an international code of labor 
standards, declaring the code 
had “especially great weight” be- 
cause it came from the delibera- 
tions of an international body in 
which werkers and employers as 
_ well as governments are rep- 
resented. 
He lauded the ILO’s adoption of 
a convention, or treaty, on the 
abolition of forced labor, in which 
U.S. labor had an important part, 
and the conventions on freedom of 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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U.S. AND JAPANESE ‘unions with interests in the North Pacific salmon industry discussed mutual 
problems, with emphasis ‘on conservation of salmon as a resource capable of sustained yield, at 
a week-long meeting in Seattle, Wash. Participants were, left to right, Sec. T. Nishimaki, Pres. Ku- 
mazo Nakachi and Fishermen’s Dept. Sec. Kumajiro Takahashi of All-Japan Seaman’s Union; Intl. 
Rep. Rudy Faupl, Machinists; Sec.-Treas. George Johanson, Alaska Fishermen’s Union; Business 
Rep. R. E. Johnsen of IAM Lodge 79, Seattle; Merle Adlum, Seafarers; E. §. Marvich, Alaska Dept. 


of Fisheries. Meetings were described as “fruitful.” 


Ike Seeks Injunction in 
Longshoremen’s Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
to it in New York,” they declared. 
“This is union-busting, not collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

The meeting sent telegrams to 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R- 
N. Y.) and Gov. Robert B. Meyn- 
er (D-N. J.) protesting the “strike- 
breaking activities” of the Port of 
New York Waterfront Commis- 
sion in permitting office person- 
nel to unload passengers’ baggage 
from incoming liners. In the past 
the commission has insisted on lic- 
ensing longshoremen before _per- 
mitting them to work. 

“We have always held that the 
waterfront compact (under which 
the commission was set up) is anti- 
labor in character and its strike- 
breaking activities in this situation 
confirm our long-held position,” the 
AFL-CIO unions said in a joint 
statement. - 

“The AFL-CIO unions repre- 
sented will call on the national and 
state central bodies for action to 
halt this latest anti-labor activity 
of the Waterfront Commission and 
to press the drive for elimination 
of the commission.” 

Represented at the meeting in 
addition to the SIU and NMU 
were the Masters, Mates & Pilots, 
Marine Engineers, American Radio 
Association, Radio Officers Union, 
Staff Officers Union, Office Em- 
ployes and the NMU’s United Ma-. 
rine Div., composed of tugboat 
workers. Spokesmen for the ILA 
and Teamsters also were present. 

The ILA was expelled from the 


G. J. Murphy 
Dies in Crash 


At Muskegon 


Muskegon, Mich.—George J. 
Murphy, executive vice president 
of the Michigan State AFL-CIO, 
was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent here shortly after addressing 
the annual state labor body’s 
teachers’ institute. 

Murphy, a key figure in the 
merger of the state body in Feb- 
ruary 1958, was an international 
representative for the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers at the time he 
was elected one of the three top 
officers of the merged state AFL- 
CIO. 

He had been an officer and 
member of the AIW, and of its 
predecessor, the AFL United Auto 
Workers, for 21 years. He also 
served five years as president of 
the Muskegon County Federation 
of Labor and seven years as ed- 


‘itor of the federation’s publication, 


Muskegon Labor. He was active in 
civic and educational affairs. 


old AFL in 1953. The recent 
AFL-CIO convention in San Fran- 
cisco authorized the Executive 
Council to admit the union for a 
provisional period of two years sub- 
ject to conditions the council had 
imposed at its midsummer meeting 
at Unity House, Pa. 


Eisenhower set the T-H in- 
junction wheels moving from his 
desert vacation spot at Palm 
Springs, Calif. It was the fourth 
time he had invoked the law’s 
injunction provisions since be- 
coming President in 1952. 


In accordance with the proce- 
dures, he named a fact-finding com- 
mission made up of former Chair- 
man Guy Farmer of the National 
Labor Relations Board; former 
Justice George Frankenthaler of 
the New York State Supreme 
Court, and John F. Sembower, Chi- 
cago lawyer and arbitration expert. 


The fact-finders held a 90-min- 
ute hearing in Washington on Oct. 
7 and sent their report to the Prés- 
ident at Palm Springs that evening. 
The way was then clear for Eisen- 
hower to instruct the Justice Dept. 
to ask for the injunction on the 
ground that continuation of the 
strike would “imperil the national 
health and safety.” More than 
200 cargo ships were reported tied 
up at East and Gulf Coast ports. 


Union Would Obey 

Upon issuance of the injunction, 
the strikers would have to return 
to work for a “cooling-off” period 
of 80 days during which negotia- 
tions would continue. If the bar- 
gaining failed to produce results, 
the ILA could eventually resume 
the strike. 

ILA spokesmen said the union 
would obey the law if the injunc- 
tion were issued. 

Meantime, ship owners in New 
Orleans obtained an_ injunction 
through the’ NLRB restraining two 
of the area’s seven ILA locals from 
continuing the strike on the ground 
that they had not given the 30-day 
walkout notice required by law. 


AFL-CIO Aide 
Greenbelt Mayor 


Alan Kistler, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organ- 
ization, has been elected to a two- 
year term as mayor of Greenbelt, 
Md. 

Kistler, now in his third two-year 
term on the Greenbelt nonpartisan 
City Council, was tied with an- 
other councilman for top place in 
the popular. vote—the traditional 
method of selecting the mayor. In 
balloting among council members, 
he won the mayoralty by a 3-2 vote. 


'U.S., Japan 


Unions Meet 
On Salmon 


Seattle, Wash.—Representatives 
of three AFL-CIO unions and 
the All-Japan Seamen’s Union 
discussed matters related to Jap- 
anese salmon fishing in the North 
Pacific Ocean at a week-long con- 
ference here. 

The meeting was the first be- 
tween union members of the two 
countries on a controversial prob- 
lem which has long been consid- 
ered by Congress and the Intl. 
North Pacific: Fisheries Commis- 
sion. 

The purpose was to promote 
a better understanding of con- 
servation principles and the neces- 
sity of maintaining salmon as a 
resource on a sustained basis. 

Meeting with the Japanese del- 
egation were spokesmen for the 
Machinists, Seafarers and Alaska 
Fishermen’s union. 

Representatives of both 
groups described the discus- 
sions as fruitful, although no 

specific agreements were 
reached, 

“It is our aim and purpose,” 
they said in a joint statement, “to 
have further discussions to find 
a ‘solution which will protect the 
legitimate interests of fishermen 
and’ allied: workers connected with 
these fisheries and above all, to 
protect the interest of conserva- 
tion and preservation of the re- 
source, 


Convention Raises Per Capita: 


Chemical Wirkeis’ 


\Step Up Organizing 


Cleveland—Delegates to the Chemical Workers convention here 
voted overwhelmingly to boost the union’s per capita tax by one- 
third—from $1.50 to $2 a month—to finance new organizing 
programs, expand services to local unions and wipe out a Reavy 


operating deficit. 


Before the convention, more 
than“ 150 locals had demonstrated 
support for the hike by voluntar- 
ily paying an additional 50 cents 
per member under the ICWU’s 
“Operation Vanguard’’ program 
launched last spring. 

ICWU Pres. Walter L. Mitchell 
told 420 delegates that organizing 
gains during the past year had 
been wiped out by a combination 
of jobs lost to automation and 
membership losses resulting from 
“the union-busting -provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

He outlined a program for or- 
ganizing based on consolidation 
of small locals in nearby areas 
so as to support: full-time busi- 
ness representatives who would 


_ work with the international on 


organizing campaigns in the area. 
The ICWU would help meet the 
cost. 

A local business representative, 
Mitchell said, would be able to or- 
ganize small plants in his area 
“more effectively than an organizer 
from the outside” because as a resi- 
dent of the community “he would 
be able to draw more easily upon 
the resources and support of the 
local labor movement.” 

Delegates were given a detailed 
report on the breakdown of mer- 
ger negotiations with the - Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers as- 
cribed to differences in the organ- 
izational structure of the two un- 
ions termed “too great to recon- 
cile.” Re 

Mitchell told the convention he 
believes all chemical workers 
should be in “one strong, militant 
union” but that it is better “to go 
forward on our own... than to 
have an unsuccessful merger.” 

Rubber Workers Pres. L. S. 
Buckmaster told the delegates there 
is no question that unions will sur- 
vive restrictive labor legislation, 
but “it is going to be a little bit 
harder to do our jobs in the future 
than it has been in the past.” 

Buckmaster said the AFL-CIO 
came out of -its recent San Fran- 
cisco convention “stronger and bet- 
ter united” than ever before. 

He said predictions that there 
would be “a big falling out” and 
warnings that the merged labor 


Auto Workers to Hear 
Three Political Figures 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Three potential Democratic presidential 
candidates have accepted invitations to discuss 1960 election issues 
at the Auto Workers 17th convention here, and two potential Re- 
publican candidates who initially declined have received renewed 


invitations. 


The convention with 3,000 dele-% 


gates representing over 1 million 
UAW members, opens here Oct. 
9; the invitations were sent the five 
potential candidates on Sept. 14. 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon 


replied that he had commitments 


on the West Coast and could not 
attend the UAW meeting. Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New 
York replied :that his schedule 
“will not permit’ an additional ap- 
pearance that day.” UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther offered to rear- 
range the convention schedule so 
that Rockefeller and Nixon could 
attend. 

The three Democrats invited— 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Sen. Stuart W. Symington (D-Mo.) 
and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.)—are slated to address the 
convention on Oct. 12, 15 and 14 
respectively. 


In his letter, Reuther said the 


“invitation in no way” bears 
upon the question of declaration 
of candidacy, that it was sent 
simply “to offer the facilities of 
our convention so that you might 
discuss these issues (of the 1960 
election) and make a contribu- 
tion toward raising the level of 
understanding of the people.” 
Reuther’s letter declared that 
“the UAW believes that in these 
critical times the fullest expression 
of ideas and exchange of points of 
view on the great issues confront- 
ing the people of America and the 
free world is necessary if we are 
to be equal to meeting the chal- 
lenge in the world. ... 
“Therefore, the UAW, in keep- 
ing with our traditional and strong 
conviction that all points of view 
should be heard, is offering - the 
platform of its convention to the 
leaders of both the Democratic and 


Republican parties.” 


movement “would casi to fall 


' apart at the seams” represented 


“just wishful thinking on the 
part of those who wanted to see . 
labor destroyed and on the part 


who never have faith in any- 
thing.” 

Rep. Charles A. Vanik (D-O.) 
told the convention the labor con- 
trol bill “will widen the schism 
between management and _ labor.” 
Strikes and lockouts “will become 
more common,” he said, express- 
ing fear that management will use 
its “new and vast powers for selfish 
purposes.” . 

Strong support for the Steelwork- 
ers was emphasized in Méitchell’s 
keynote address, in which he called 
the steel strike “the number one 
battle of the labor movement.” 

The convention had before it 
a resolution submitted by the 
executive board setting up ma- 
chinery for collecting an hour’s 
pay a month to aid the steel 
strikers. 

Spelling out the need for the per 
capita increase, the executive board 
said the added revenue, besides 
wiping out a deficit in operating 
expenses, would provide funds to: 

@ Expand research programs 
and technical assistance to local 
unions during negotiations. 

@ Provide more educational in- 
stitutes and training programs for 
union members, officers and stew- 
ards. 


@ Pave the way for establish- 
ment of a new health and safety 
department. — 

@ Provide additional legal and 
legislative services, the need for 
which, the convention was told, is 
“obvious” in view of the restrictive 
labor control bill passed by Con- 
gress. 


Steel Strike 
Aid Urged 
By NABET 


Chicago—A_ resolution asking 
each member of the Broadcast Em- 
ployes & Technicians to contribute 
an hour’s wages per month to assist 
the steel strikers was voted unani- 
mously at the 1959 NABET con 
vention here. 

Forty-seven delegates attended 
the convention, representing 35 
local unions of 5,588 active mem- 
bers in the radio, television and 
film industries of the United States 
and Canada. A featured speaker 
was James B. Carey, AFL-CIO 
vice president and president of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine, Work- 
ers, which shares some common 
employers with NABET. 

Carey urged that organized la- 
bor everywhere make a sacrifice to 
help the Steelworkers, reminding 
the convention of the Steelwork- 
ers’ generosity when other unions 
desperately needed assistance. 

Carey denounced the new la- 
bor-management te, which 
he said was intended to cripple 
the organizing efforts of unions. 

George W. Smith, the incumbent 
president of NABET, was unani- 
mously re-elected. N. James 
Greene, president of San Francisco 
Local 51, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

The office of executive vice pres 
ident was eliminated by constitu- 
tional amendment and the presi 
dency was made a full-time job for 
the first time. 


of those weak-hearted sisters _ 
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iSieclworkere Plan ¢ 


Injunction 


As Talks Collapse 


(Continued from Page 1)° 
enhower suddenly abandoned his 
“hands-off” attitude and held sepa- 
rate White House sessions with 
union and industry leaders—came 
to an abrupt end after the union’s 
171-member Wage Policy Com- 
mittee joined the international ex- 
ecutive board and -the four-man 
negotiating team in rejecting man- 
agement’s offer as “totally unac- 
ceptable.” 

The industry proposal, first sub- 
stantive offer made by the 12 ma- 
jor companies in more than five 
months of contract talks, was built 
around management’s stubborn in- 
sistence on a one-year “wage 
freeze,” an.end to further cost-of- 
living adjustments, and _ significant 
changes in work rules that would 
scuttle 20 years of painfully won 
job rights. 


Wage Raise Illusory 

Linked with these major points 
was a modest 8.3-cent hourly boost 
during the second year of a two- 
year contract. Most of this, how- 
ever, would be eroded by higher 
insurance payments for workers 
and the loss of living cost adjust- 
ments, some of which would: be 
due in January 1960 on the basis 
of the rise in the consumer price 
index thus far this year. 

These are the terms of the offer 
rejected by the USWA: 

@ A one-year “wage freeze” 
coupled with an end to further 
cost-of-living adjustments, which 
would mean the loss of at least 2 
cents hourly, due in January 1960. 

@ An improvement in the in- 
surance program which would cost 
industry and workers 2.5 cents an 
hour each, which would mean the 
direct loss of 2.5 cents hourly in 
steel workers’ take-home pay. 

@ An _  §8.3-cent-an-hour wage 
hike the second year, including ‘in- 
crements for job classifications and 
incentive earnings. The first 2.5 


take-home loss in the first year; 
the second 2.5 cents would offset 
the insurance cost the second year. 
Another 2 cents would counteract 
the cost-of-living loss the first year. 
If living costs continue to rise, the 
Jast 1.3 cents of the boost would 
also be wiped out, insofar as real 
wages are concerned. 

@ A modest increase in the 
pension program that would hike 
pensions 10 cents a month for 
each year of service after Oct. 31. 

@ A minor change in the dis- 
‘ability pension program that would 
benefit only those drawing mini- 
mum pensions and not entitled to 
disability assistance under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

@ A _ bookkeeping change in 
the Supplemental Unemployment 


Seen Near 


companies contribute 3 cents hourly 
to SUB, and in addition put in 
IOU’s worth 2 cents an hour. The 


cent cash contribution. 


fied their stringent demands on 
work’ rules slightly, their demands 
still would make it possible for 
them to effect changes in spell 
time, relief arrangements, “crew 
sizes, lunch periods, overtime ar- 
rangements, wash-up time and the 
like providing they could prove it 
would “save money.” 

@ Industry demands that par- 


a “cause for discharge” were brand- 
ed by the union as “unduly and un- 
fairly punitive.” The USWA in- 
sists the present contracts contain 
adequate safeguards against wild- 
catting. 

With talks suspended, the Ad- 
ministration continued laying ela- 
borate grouhd work for contending 
that.a national “emergency” is de- 
veloping, making T-H action ine- 
vitable. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell— 
who said at the AFL-CIO’s San 
Francisco convention that he would 
recommend such action despite his 
conviction that it was “not a solu- 
tion to the problem”—issued the 
latest in a series of reports on the 
“impact” of the strike, showing 
that 160,000 workers in related in- 
dustries were idled along with the 
500,000 steelworkers. 

Normally, the signing of a back- 
to-work order by a federal judge 
is virtually automatic on the basis 
of the President’s certification that 
a strike jeopardizes the national 
health and welfare. 

In fighting such court action, the 
USWA planned to challenge any 
Administration assertion that the 
tie-up has created a national emer- 
gency. With 13 percent of the in- 
dustry still operating, -the union 
said there is no danger that essen- 
tial defense or scientific projects 


of steel for consumer purposes are 
not acute enough to constitute a 
crisis. 

Meanwhile, the entire trade un- 
ion movement continued to rally 
its support behind the embattled 
Steelworkers. 

Pushing forward under a pro- 
gram approved by the AFL-CIO 
General Board last. month, affi- 
liates stepped up their drive to 
obtain donations of an hour’s 
pay a month from each of the 

13.5 million AFL-CIO members. 
The money will go into a Steel- 
workers’ Defense Fund being ad- 
ministered by AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler—a 
fund which already has taken in 
nearly $4 million to support 


Benefits program. At present, the 


Pacts Elusive During 
T-H Injunction Periods 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ject management’s so-called “fi- 
nal offer” in secret balloting con- 
ducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board. The injunctions 
were dissolved and freedom to 
strike was restored before settle-— 
ment was achieved. 

In a 1948. dispute involving 
Maritime unions on three coasts 
and the Great Lakes, some settle- 
ments were reached during the 80- 
day period but most of the agree- 
ments came only after the work 
stoppage had recurred. 

In a 1948 coal dispute the strike 
at first continued despite a tempo- 
rary restraining order. The union 
ordered the men back to work after 


USWA members. 


a neutral and ‘union trustee of the 
welfare and pension plan joined to 
overrule the industry, representative 
and adopted a solution solving the 
dispute. 

During a 1950 coal dispute, 
workers ignored the injunction and 
‘refused to return to work despite 
orders from the union. The un- 
ion was found not guilty of con- 
tempt and shortly thereafter the 
dispute was settled. 

In a 1951 non-ferrous metals 
dispute an agreement was reached 
with Kennecott, the industry lead- 
er, before the board reported. Dur- 
ing the term of the injunction, the 
rest of the industry followed the 


new proposal called for: a full 5- |: 


_ @ While the companies modi- | 3 


ticipation in wildcat strikes be made | : 


will be held up, and that shortages | 


Sy 


DOING THEIR SHARE to aid striking Steelworkers, members of Auto Workers Local 1005 at 
Chevrolet plant in Cleveland make contributions at plant gate. A’ total of $2,100 was collected by 
Local 1005, while UAW Local 1250 at the Ford plant in Cleveland raised an additional $1,500. 
Across the nation, 13.5- million AFL-CIO members are being asked to donate an hour’s pay a month 
to Steelworkers Defense Fund now near $4 million mark. 


Kaiser ‘Not Happy’ 
About Steel Offer 


Palm Springs, Calif.—One 
of the nation’s top steel mag- 
nates is dissatisfied with the 
inadequate contract proposals 
made by industry spokesmen 
to the Steelworkers. 

That was reported to Pres. 
Eisenhower during his vaca- 
tion here by California’s Gov. 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown (D). 

Brown said he told the 
President of a conversation 
in which Henry. J. Kaiser, a 
leading steel maker, told him 
he was not happy about the 
industry’s offer to the union 
and that he wanted a quick 
settlement of the strike. 


Fake Labor 
Paper Head 
Pleads Guilty 


New York—The operator of a 
phony labor paper, the Intl. Labor 
Record, pleaded guilty here to an 


spiracy and attempted larceny. 


Sentencing of Richard J. Koota, 
49, was scheduled for Nov. 20. 
He could draw up to three years 
in prison for his role in the “boiler 
room” operation through which, 
by high-pressure long distance tele- 
phone calls, advertising was sold 
in the self-styled “labor” publica- 
tion: 

Two other men-:were indicted 
with Koota for participation in the 
alleged swindle, which netted them 
$50,000 over a seven-month pe- 
riod. Murray Kapilow, 47, en- 
tered a guilty plea earlier and -re- 
ceived a suspended sentence. The 
case of Joseph Roberts, 63, is still 
pending. 

The office of Dist. Atty. Frank 
Hogan was aided in its crackdown 
on the publication by the AFL-CIO 
and the Intl. Labor Press Associa- 
tion. 


In the phony operation the 
salesmen, using various aliases, 
solicited amounts ranging from 
$50 to $3,000 from business 
firms claiming that the Record 


| AFL-CIO, Hogan said. 


AFL-CIO Public Relations Dir. 
Albert J. Zack testified before the 
grand jury which indicted the trio 
that the Intl. Labor Record had 
10 Official standing in the labor 


pattern of that settlement, 


movement. 


18-count indictment charging con- | 


was an “official” organ of the ~ 


Scabbing in 


from hiring out to the company. 


Mexiean Unions Bar 


El Paso 


A new effort was launched to close the supply of border-crossing 
strikebreakers at the Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, Tex., as the 
Mexican Confederation of Labor (CTM) acted to — its members’ 


‘Some 400 workers, represented by the Meat Cutters, have been 


2. A Peyton Co. bus. has been 
picking up meat cutters and la- 
borers every day at the Juarez-El 
Paso bridge to keep the plant op- 
erating. 

In a dramatic expression of la- 
bor solidarity, the CTM quickly re- 
sponded to an appeal from AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler. 

CIM Gen. Sec. Fidel Velaz- 
quez pledged the full support 
of Mexican unions. He called on 
the head of the Chihuahua State 
Labor Federation to go to 
Juarez and meet with the city 
labor group as well as Mexican 
Meat Workers’ Locals 23 and 
36. 


Velazquez also wrote to the gen- 
eral secretary-of the Juarez Labor 
Federation and to the heads of 
both Meat Workers’ locals to en- 
sure that their members do not 
work for Peyton. 


In addition, he instructed the 
head of the Coahuila State Labor 
Federation to go to El Paso to 
work out further details with 
American labor. 

Meanwhile, Gen. Sec. Alfon- 
so Sanchez Madariaga of the 
Inter-American Regional Organi- 
zation of Workers (ORIT), re- 
gional arm of the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, 
said the Mexican Meat Workers 


on strike against Peyton since May® 


any member who wale for Pey- 
ton. The meat union said most 
strikebreakers are not members. 

Low-paid- Mexican workers have 
been lured into strikebreaking .by 
Peyton’s pay ‘scales of $2.55 an 
hour for meat cutters and about 
$1.50 an hour for laborers, less 
than the U. S. union scale but 
above Juarez rates. P 

The action of Mexican labor fol- 
lowed these developrhents: 


@ Vice-Pres. Sam Twedell of 
the Meat Cutters, whose office is in 
Dallas, wired Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell urging him to issue a 
ruling that the entry of aliens for 
strikebreaking purposes adversely 
affects domestic wages and working 
conditions. 

Mitchell on Sept. 29 wrote Twe- 
dell that he has been assured by the 
Attorney-General and the State 
Dept. that he will be notified be- 
fore any new admissions are certi- 
fied for work at the Peyton Co. 
But this does not affect aliens al- 
ready strikebreaking.~ 

@ The National Labor Rela- 
‘tions Board in Washington now has 
before it the sweeping recom- 
mendations made against the Pey- 
ton Co. by a trial examiner who 
investigated unfair labor practice 
charges. 

Trial Examiner Martin’ S. Ben- 
nett found the Peyton Co. guilty 
of “interfering with, restraining 


announced the union disavows 


6 percent or more. 


and coercing employes.” 


High Jobless Areas 
Drop to 2-Year Low 


The number of major job areas with more than 6 percent un- 
employment dropped to the lowest point in two years in September, 
the Labor Dept. said in its bimonthly report. 

Of 149 major job areas, 35 had substantial unemployment of 
This compared to 89 such areas a year ago 


and 46 in July. 

The department reported a drop 
of 19 smaller areas from the sub- 
stantial joblessness category for a 
total of 124. 

The September report showed 
‘87 job areas with joblessness 
ranging from 3 to 6 percent; 


24 in the 6 to 9 percent brack- 
et; 6 in the 9 to 12 percent 
range; 5 in the 12 percent and - 
over category. 


The department’s Bureau of 


Employment Security reported un- 
employment had declined in three- 
fifths of the 149 areas since July. 

Eleven areas were rémoved from 
the more than 6 percent category. 
They include New York, Phila- 
delphia, Newark and Paterson, 
N. J., Brockton and Worcester, 
Mass., Grand Rapids and Muske- 
gon, Mich., Asheville, N. C., 
York, Pa., and -Corpus Christi, 


Texas. 
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Taft-Hartley Bail-Out 


RES. EISENHOWER has thrown the full weight of the govern- : 
ment’s strike-breaking machinery behind a handful of southern| 
employers by_ invoking the ‘ational : aa mS oA ann of the} 


’ Taft-Hartley Act in the dock strike. 


The President was reportedly poised to take thie same action in the} ©: 
steel strike—action to force the striking Steelworkers back to work | ; 
——at a time when the economic pressures are mounting for the in- 


dus 


try to negotiate a fair and honorable contract. 


The President’s. action to bail out the steel industry and the 
southern port employers, who triggered an East and Gulf Coast 


dock strike by refusing to make any future settlement retroac- 
tive after northern employers had agreed to this provision, fits 
into the pattern he set by making an unprecedented radio-TV 


appeal for passage of the anti-labor Landrum-Griffin Act. 


This is a pattern of using the power of the government on be- 
half of employers against the trade union movement and against 
the national policy of industrial peace through free collective bar- 


gaining and economic justice. 


Another Step Ahead 


f bens QUICK APPROVAL by the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Dept. of the merger with the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee is 
proof once again that even the bitterest of internal disputes can be 


settled to the benefit of a stronger labor movement. 


A few years ago the newspaper Cassandras pointed to the mari- 
time unions’ dispute as certain evidence that the AFL-CIO could 
not survive. Since then they've found other. differences of opinion 
as the basis for periodic “split” stories as badly informed as the 


earlier ones. 


‘The merger of the maritime groups is another step toward ce- 
menting the 1955 merger, of settling differences so that the labor 


movement can face the anti-labor forces strong and united. 


When ‘Normal’ Means ‘High’ 


f tex HEARINGS of the new special Senate Committee on Un- 
employment have focused attention once again on the persistent 
rise in so-called “normal” unemployment in the past six years. 
Unemployment has risen from 3.1 percent of the labor force in 
1953 to 5.5 percent in August 1959. It has averaged 5.1 percent 


for the past-four months. 


This persistent rise is due to two factors—the introduction of 


new technology and automation and the Administration’s refusal 


to 


implement the provisions of the Employment Act of 1946 and 


take positive action to secure a full-production, full-employment 
economy. 


At the present time with the number of major job areas with 6 
percent or more unemployment dropping and joblessness at about 


3.4 


But from this high level of joblessness—the average 5.1 percent 
in the past four months—unemployment could zoom disastrously 
upward at the onset of another recession. The nation faces the} 
threat of another recession within the next few years unless the 
Administration’s restrictive economic policies are reversed. 

To prevent a major economic disaster the Administration must 
remove the roadblocks it has placed in the path of continued eco- 
nomic growth and adopt policies that will provide the 3.25 million 
new job opportunities needed each year to take care of the growth 
in the labor force and the increases in productivity made possible 
by automation and new techniques. 


million, the situation may not appear particularly acute. 
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‘Genuine Hope for Future: 


‘By Arnold Beichman 

SAIGON, VIET-NAM—Although . Viet-Nam, 
a former French colony which a few years ago was 
in the throes of a Communist-inspired civil war, 
has a semi-authoritarian government, it differs 
from other nations under “strong man” rule. It has 
a trade union movement which, without stretch- 
ing the word, can be called free. 


In fact, a Vietnamese worker has a choice as 
to which of three labor movements he can join. 
There is in this overwhelmingly Buddhist coun- 
try, an organization called the Vietnamese Con- 
federation of Christian Workers (CVTC), which 
is affiliated to the Intl. Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. There is the Workers Union of 
Viet-Nam (UOV), affiliated to the Intl. Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, and the unaffiliated 


(CSTV). 


The CVTC is said to have a membership of 
180,000, the UOV 90,000 and the CSTV 320,- 
000. How accurate these figures are is a matter 
of some conjecture. 


the extent of the freedom of these three organiza- 
tions from government domination. The secretary 
of the UOV, Nguyen Khanh Van, is a young anti- 
American politician who was recently elected to 
the national legislature as an independent. All 
three labor organizations are said to have differ- 
ent supporters in the government of Pres. Ngo 
Dinh Diem and to -be dependent on some form 
of subsidy from outside. 


The real problem for Viet Nam workers, more 
than one-third of a population of 12 million, 
is for their organizations to stop raiding each 
other, create a unified movement and get to 
work on the urgent social and economic prob- 
lems which face this stricken land. 

Viet Nam is a divided country. To the north 
is the so-called Democratic: Republic of Viet- 
Minh, under the dictatorship of a veteran Com- 
munist conspirator, Ho Chi Minh. Viet Minh 


forces infiltrate the border and an unestimated 
number of their supporters are within Viet-Nam 


at least one Vietnamese, 


Confederation of Workers Unions of Viet-Nam 


HOWEVER, statistics are not so important as . 


itself. Not a day goes by without the killing of. 


Trade Unions in Viet- Nam Free 
But 3 Centers Fight Each Other 


However, unification of the labor movement 
is unlikely for some time to come, because 
the three leaderships are too busy with recri- 
minations - against each other. But if the 
Diem government were to indicate it favored 
unity, there is little question that unity would 
follow. Certainly, a small country with more 
than 400 unions and three national centers, sur- 
rounded by a powerful Communist enemy, can 
hardly -be said to have achieved trade union 
stability. 


YET OBSERVERS are full of hope for the 
country’s future, despite its manifold social and 
economic problems. 
‘strong hand, Viet-Nam is neither a tyranny nor a 
police state. There are strikes, people talk up 
critically and the atmosphere has an air of freedom 
about it, as an ICFTU mission. in 1958 reported. 


Diem is a well-educated Catholic whose 
brother is bishop of central Viet-Nam. He is 
a dedicated anti-Communist and staunchly pro- 
American. One of his closest advisers is Wolf 


Ladejinsky, an American liberal and expert on 
land reform. On a two-day visit to Viet-Nam’s 
high plateau country with Diem and Ladejin- 
sky, I saw for myself the striking success of 
Viet-Nam’s land redistribution program. 


Until Diem’s arrival, Viet-Nam was fast slip- 
ping into chaos and communism. The Commu- 
nists had’ seriously penetrated the trade unions 
and no‘one seemed able to check their influence 
and power. — 

Diem has stopped that, thanks to his own talent 
for leadership and a U.S. economic and military 
program which has helped transform the country 
from a sick colonial dependency to a land where 
there is genuine hope for the future. 

“On the whole, social and living conditions of 
the Vietnamese workers are difficult but not 
miserable,” said the ICFTU mission’s report. 
“Although there is evidence on the part of the 
government of a desire to enact social legislation, 
much still remains to be done in the matter of 
social justice. 

“In particular, a tangible improvement in the 
living standard of the worker is required to make 
him aware of his stake in the improvement in the 
economic situation of the country.” 
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_§But there is still a far distance to travel. 
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Morgan Says: | : 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 

T’S HARVEST TIME, which means if is open 
season again on migratory farm workers. It 
is hard to believe that a full year has passed 
since this correspondent, struck by a sort of mod- 
etn peonage system which Sen. Byrd was effi- 
ciently pursuing in the picking of his bountiful 
Virginia apple crop, be- 
gan a series of comments 
om the life and hard times 
of the transient farm 
hand.. We had no monop- 
oly on the story and it got 
4 good deal of attention 
tlsewhere. But for all the 
attention and talk there 
has been little action to 
relieve the migrant’s 
plight and the federal gov- 
ernment, after a lot of 
bold declarations as long 
wo as February by Labor Sec. Mitchell, has 
shrunk its record of action to the approximate 
size Of a dried pea. 

In some scattered areas, including the work 
camps serving the Byrd orchards, living and 
working conditions have improved somewhat. 
t A few 
days ago a 20-year-old worker from Florida died 
in a Winchester, Va., hospital of typhoid fever 
apparently ‘ contracted after drinking polluted 
water on a farm job in southern Pennsylvania, 


Yandercook Says: 


Facts of Life on Ike's 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 

T HE COST OF LIVING went down during 

August. The truth is, it went down only a 

fraction of a percentage point. Not many Ameri- 
can housewives will be sharp enough to notice 
any difference in their family budgets. 

But that slight downward movement goes far 
foward taking the wind 
out of the Administra- 
tion’s blown-up warnings 
that the greatest peril fac- 
ing us is inflation. That 
complicated subject few 
pretend to understand. 
But in response to the 
propaganda which has 
deluged us out of Wash- 
ington, Americans have 
decided that “inflation” is 
something they’re against. 
Meanwhile, that  scare- 
word has become a stick witht which to whack 
the 500,000 striking Steelworkers. 

A few facts may be dropped into that pond of 
Administration propaganda. Even granting that 
inflation has been a grave threat to the economy, 
the truth is that the efforts the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has made during the last six years 


Vandercook 
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Mitchell Folds Up on Migrants 


Nine others in the same crew have come down 
with typhoid in Winchester, Partly because of 


"their very drifting life nobody knows exactly how} 
many migrant field workers there are. Estimates 


run from 1 to 2 million, not counting the 400,- 
000-odd contract workers imported _ annually 
from Mexico and the Caribbean. The average 
wage is less than $900 a year. 

In public hearings in Washington last Feb- 
ruary the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor urged a number of corrective steps in- 
cluding a minimum wage for agriculture. Mitchell 


~ not only subscribed to this move, in principle, he 


announced his department was preparing stiffer 
regulations for the farm recruitment service; the 
effect would be to deny the service to farmers’ 
organizations which did‘not adhere to certain 
minimum standards in wages and housing. 

But then in March a seething section of the _ 
farm bloc, some 25 irate congressmen, de- 
scended on Mitchell’s office charging, despite | 
the congressional authority he already clearly 
possessed, that he had no right to act. 

A 2-day hearing was held in mid-September, 
too late to have any marked effect on the 1959 
harvest, even if hard decisions had been adopted, 
which they were not: The only important head- 
line stemming from these sessions capped a blis- 
tering letter which Sec. of Agriculture Benson 
tossed off to Mitchell warning him, in effect, to 
quit meddling with the farm economy. 

Mitchell apparently decided not to meddle 
much anyway. Even before the September hear- 
ing he had dropped or softened several of his 
proposed regulations and when or whether he 


is going to activate the rest remains to be seen. |" 


‘Inflation’ 


appear rather to have added to the danger than 
to have subtracted from it. The Humphrey- 


_ Eisenhower “hard money” policy, abetted by ac- 


tions of the Federal Reserve Bank, have had this 
effect. The cost of money itself—the rate of in- 
terest that has to be paid to borrow money—has 
risen to the highest level in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

There are economists who think that’s about 
as inflationary as you can get. Credit, slice it 
how you will, means borrowed money. When 
the interest on borrowed money goes up, as it 
has been since the GOP Administration began its 
anti-inflationary efforts, then naturally the cost of 
everything done or made with the aid of bor- 
rowed money goes up, too. 

MR. EISENHOWER and his-colleagues also 
have a curious idea of what constitutes inflation- 
ary pressure. Over and over the President has 
made it clear that he thinks higher wages in the 
lower income brackets are inflationary. Never 
once has he said he thought higher salaries, plus 
lavish extras, for corporation executives are in- 
flationary. 

The profits earned by banks, it has been 
established, have risen 135 percent in the last 
10 years. But who would be so ungentlemanly 
as to suggest that profits are inflationary? 


Many feel that the time’s coming when. the 
philosophy of abundance in America should re- 
place the philosophy of “managed scarcity” 
which now obsesses us. © - 


Building Service Union Plans 
Big Apartments-Office Building 


Chicago—The Building Service Employes are preparing to build a $25 million skyscraper “apart- 


ment and office building in downtown Chicago, with one parking level for autos and another for boats. 
William L. McFetridge, president of the union, a vice president of the AFL-CIO, said it will be 

he first of a series of projects to invest pension and reserve funds in redevelopment of downtown 

meas, where most of the members earn their living. 


Similar projects may be un- © 
dertaken later in New York, 


the project will house more than 


pool, and recreation facilities. 


1,000 motorboats -at the ground 
floor river-bank level, which will 
largely cover the entire three acres 
of land. The second floor will pro- 
vide parking for 400 cars. 

The third floor, at the level of 
State St*, will contain commercial 
space, restaurants, an assembly hall 
to seat 1,000 people, and a drive- 
in entrance to the entire building 
complex. A fourth floor will con- 
tain shops and offices. Above these 
will be a roof deck, a three-acre 
park with shrubbery, swimming 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Denver, St. - Louis, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland, Mc- 
Fetridge said. The Chicago de- 
velopment is the pilot project of 
the program. 
The building will be erected on 
Me north bank of the Chicago 
iver, between State and Dearborn 
The union paid nearly $3 mil- 
On for the site, the biggest single 
ce of vacant land on the river in 
Chicago Loop area. 
To be known as “Marina City,” 


Sprouting above the roof deck 
of the basic building will be two 
40-story apartment towers and a 
10-story commercial office tower. 
Each of the apartment towers. 
will contain 560 dwellings, most- 
ly one-bédroom but some effi- 
ciency and two-bedroom apart- 
ments. Rents will be moderate 
—for persons of middle income. 

The housing phase of the project 
will be financed by the Federal 
Housing Authority. It is the first 
project of its kind to get FHA aid. 


=/(TS YOUR— 
WASHINGTON 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in many a month the phrase “dynamic 
conservatism” has been dug out of the mothballs for application 
to the Republican Party. The rejuvenator of the language is Charles 
H. Percy, a self-confident Chicago businessman who heads the 40- 
member study group named by former. Republican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Meade Alcorn to formulate something called 
“program and progress” for the-GOP. cay 

It has never been exactly clear what the Percy committee was. 


expected by Alcorn to accomplish, and it has been less clear since 


Alcorn’s sudden departure—he left by a kind of propulsion in the 
aftermath of the Republican election defeats of 1958—whether it 
had not been relegated to lame-duck_status. 
On the Democratic side, the party’s Advisory Council named by 
National Committee Chairman Paul M. Butler had a clear function, 

Lacking control of the White House, the Democrats had no 
national forum for the exposition of party ideas. Day-by-day 
operating program is set by the Democratic congressional leader- 
ship, of course, but Democrats in Congress as a group are un- 
deniably more conservative than the national conventions that 
adopt platforms and nominate presidential candidates. - 

The purpose of the Demotratic Advisory Council has been to 
reaffirm the viewpoints of the national party and td remind the 
congressional leaders, incidentally, of what the party is suppos 
to stand for. 

But the party of Mr. Alcorn and Mr. Percy controls the White 
House, and the doctrine of Republicanism is precisely what Pres. 
Eisenhower says it is. ri 

What the President recommends, with the advice and consent 
of his Executive Dept. counselors and the GOP leadership on 
Capitol Hill, is the clear, unchallengeable program of the party— 
the record on which it will have to seek a new lease of power 
next year. i 

Nevertheless, the Percy committee has done its. work, and two 
parts of its four-part report, plus the preface, were released by 
Oct. 8. The remaining two sections were scheduled for publication 
Oct. 11 and Oct. 13. 

And Percy, asked at a press conference to describe the general 
tenor of the proposals, said he thought that dynamic conservatism 
was what they embodied. 


x * * 

MR. EISENHOWER HIMSELF used to talk that way. He 
struggled mightily to find words to summarize the principles for 
which he stood. He said his view was that government should be 
conservative in economic matters of budget and spending, but. 
liberal in its attitudes toward people. And at one time, when he 
presented the “curl-your-hair” budget that distressed George M. 
Humphrey, then secretary of the treasury, the President told a press 
conference that he thought the budget was justified by the social 
needs and urgencies of the people. 

It seems a long time ago. For the last two years, the President 
has not talked about the needs and urgencies of the people but 
only about the desirability of getting the federal government out 
of programs already in existence. 

The Percy committee report is largely an endorsement of the 

Eisenhower policies, with some modifications such as more sub- 
stantial federal investment in expansion of scientific research and 
personnel. Almost coincidentally, out came a.statement from the 
Senate Republican policymakers that the big job of the GOP next 
year would be to hold the line on spending. 
. Vice Pres. Nixon issued a statement effusively praising the Percy 
report. Percy says 250,000 copies are being distributed to GOP 
county chairmen and other leaders to “stimulate discussion.” The 
format adopted for the printer uses very small type, exceedingly 
difficult to read, and everyone involved seems a little preoccupied. 


REUNION IN SAN FRANCISCO shows Robert M. Emswiler, 
York, Pa., greeting Adm. Arleigh-A. Burke, chief of naval opera- 
tions and an AFL-CIO convention speaker. Emswiler, business 
manager of Local 229, Intl. Brotherhood of Electri¢al Workers, as 
a navy pilot flew Burke on Pacific travels in. 1944, He recently 
retired from the active reserve with the. rank of commander, In 


background is Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky. 
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AFL-CIO. NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢, SATURDAY, OCTORER 10, 1959 ; 


FIRST CONTRACT between Newspaper Guild of New York and 
Radio Free Europe covers 320 dollar-paid RFE employes in 
Munich, Germany, sets minimum salaries of between $168.71 and 


$204.69 for reporters and editors. 


Guild Sec.-Treas. M. “Michael 


Potoker, seated right, conducted protracted negotiations with Free 
Europe Committee represented by Personnel Dir. Thomas E. Myers, 


left,.and FEC Pres. Archibald Alexander. 


look on. 


Other RFE executives 


Recession Threat Seen 


In Ike’s ‘Complacency’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Carthy (D-Minn.), announced that 
the Washington hearings are a 
curtain-raiser to a series of field 
hearings to be held primarily in 
areas of chronic unemployment. 

Biemiller cautioned the commit- 
tee against spending any further 
time investigating depressed areas 
“after so many years of congres- 
sional hearings and debate” on this 
subject. He reminded the senators 
that Pres. Eisenhower vetoed a 
modest depressed areas bill in 1958, 
and that a similar measure which 
passed the Senate this year has 
been stalled in the House. 

All that is needed to launch a 
program of assistance for economi- 
cally distressed communities, the 
labor spokesman said, is “early 
adoption” of the Senate-passed bill. 


Cites Employment Act 

Biemiller said the persistent rise 
of joblessness over the past six 
years constitutes “a threat to the 
stability and growth of our national 
economy” and is “contrary to the 
aims and intent-of the Employment 
Act, which was adopted by a bi- 
partisan majority” in 1946. The 
act gives a mandate to the federal 
government to achieve and main- 
tain “maximum employment, pro- 

duction and purchasing power.” 
“It is one of the many sad 
commentaries on these times of 
government complacency,” he 
continued, “that this rise in un- 
employment has continued so 
long, without public notice or 
action by those who are com- 
mitted to uphold the laws of the 
land and to advance the general 
welfare. It is long since time 


Henry Zon Joins 
Publicity Firm 

Henry Zon, research director of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Polit- 
ical Education, has resigned to join 
the Washington, D. C., public re- 
lations firm of Maurer, Schuebel 
& Fleisher. 

A veteran Washington labor 
press reporter and radio commen- 
tater, Zon joined the former CIO 
Pol tical Action Committee in 1947 
and was public relations director, 
working closely with Dir. Jack 
Kroll, from 1948 until the AFL- 
CIO merger in 1955. 

A graduate of the University of 

. Minnesota, he took graduate work 
at the London School of Econom- 
ics during the 30s. He was an Air 
Force officer in World War IL, 


that the persistent rise of so- 
called ‘normal’ unemployment 
was reversed and full employ- 
ment achieved by positive gov- 
ernment leadership and policies.” 

As an immediate goal, the AFL- 
CIO spokesman said, the national 
economy must create about 1.5 mil- 
lion new job opportunities to re- 
duce unemployment to a level of 2 
million or less. In addition, it 
must expand to create an addition- 
al 3.25 million new job opportuni- 
ties each year—1.25 million to take 
care of those entering the job mar- 
kets from school, and the remain- 
ing 2 million to offset increased 
productivity and automation. 

Walter D. Fackler, CofC as- 
sistant director of economic re- 
search, declared that “a certain 
amount of unemployment is nor- 
mal and inevitable,” and saw 
“good effects” in some types of 
joblessness. 

Seasonal unemployment, the 
chamber spokesman said, repre- 
sents “freedom to pursue an occu- 
pation of one’s own choosing;” un- 
employment resulting from auto- 
mation is “a necessary evil . . . part 
of the price we pay for rising real 
income and expanding economic 
opportunity.” 

“Even a certain amount of cy- 
clical unemployment has its good” 
features, he said, to give the eco- 
nomic system “elbow room .. . for 
normal and necessary fluctuations 
to occur in employment, output, 
income and prices.” 

The NAM’s research director, 
George G. Hagedorn described la- 
bor costs as “the most dangerous 
threat to high employment,” and 
suggested that unemployed workers 
could find new job opportunities in 
America’s “dynamic, flexible” labor 
market. 

Solomon Barkin, research di- 
rector for the Textile Workers 
Union of America, urged enact- 
ment of a program to combat 
unemployment and relieve eco- 
nomic “sore spots” caused by in- 
dustrial relocation. 

Barkin noted that many de- 
pressed areas once were thriving 
textile centers which “need only a 
helping hand to redesign a new 
way of economic life.” The pro- 
gram he presented embraced area 
redevelopment and industrial re- 
search assistance; vocational re- 
training and financial aid to work- 
ers moving to new jobs; federal 
standards for unemployment ben- 
efits; and allocation of government 
contracts to distressed areas. 


\ 


“With Label as Basis: 


Union Consumer Program ' 


| Implemented in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles—Development of a statewide labor program for the protection of trade union con- 


‘}sumers and the public at large was urged here by Sec.-Treas. C. J. Haggerty of the California 
i | State AFL-CIO.. : 


‘Addressing 200 delegates to a weekend conference on consumer problems sponsored by the Los 
po ox County central labor body, Haggerty staked out three areas for action: 


@ Consumer 
education. 

@ Consumer representation be- 
fore legislative and administrative 
bodies: ’ 

®@ Development of an effective 
program for cooperation between 
labor and other bona fide con- 
sumer-interest groups. 

The program follows the broad 
outline developed by the AFL-CIO 
at its third biennial convention in 
San Francisco last month, when 
the federation entrusted to the 
Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept. and to Community Service 
Activities the task of educating 
unionists and their families to be- 
come effective buyers. 

National. CSA Dir. Leo Perlis, 
speaking. at the conference here, 
stressed the importance of the 
union label on consumer goods. 

“The union label:is basic and 
fundamental to the trade union 
movement,” Perlis declared. “It 
would be difficult, if mot im- 
possible, to sustain the trade 
union movement unless we buy 
the union label way. 

“The union label assures both 
the quality of the product and the 
dignity of the worker as the pro- 
ducer. There would be no con- 


counseling and‘ 


Community Services without union 
organization, collective — bargain- 
ing and union-made goods.” 

Haggerty said that through the 
consumer training program, the 
trade union movement has an op- 
portunity to “revitalize our tradi- 
tional methods . . . of promoting 
the prosperity of the nation.” He 
was critical of the “vacuum that 
has been created by the lack of 
consumer education and counsel- 
ing among the public at large,” 
and said that the Union Label-CSA 
joint program could fill that 
vacuum. 

Brown Supported 


Labor, the state AFL-CIO of- 
ficial said, has stood “practically 
alone thus far” in fighting con- 
sumer battles in the legislatures 
and before administrative bodies. 
He pointed out that the California 
state labor body gave enthusiastic 
support to the proposal of Gov. 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown (D) for 
the creation of the Office of Con- 
sumer Counsel in this state—a 
proposal approved by the 1959 
session of the legislature. 

In discussing the overall con- 
sumer program being established 
nationally by CSA and the Union 


sumer counseling program, no 


Label Dept., Perlis declared: 


Meany, Negro Leaders 
Agree on Rights Issue 


New York—Negro leaders and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
have agreed here that they are “in complete agreement as to prin- 
ciples and policies” on the elimination of racially segregated local 
unions and on the need of eliminating discrimination generally. 


At a press conference following a luncheon given for Meany 


by William Walker, president of¢ 
the National Newspaper Publish- 
ers Associations, attended by lead- 
ers of many Negro organizations, 
the group said that any disagree- 
ments in the civil rights field were 
on procedures and methods only. 


The meeting made it clear that 
newspaper reports charging a split 
between Negro and white leader- 
ship in the AFL-CIO over civil 
rights were unfounded. 

Meany took the occasion to 
praise the record of A. Philip 
Randolph, AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and president of the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, who had sent 
word to the luncheon that he 
considered Meany “his good 
friend and a staunch advocate of 
civil rights.” 

The luncheon was set up fol- 
lowing newspaper stories on the 
discussion oni civil rights at the re- 
cent AFL-CIO convention at San 
Francisco. The AFL-CIO News 
last week pointed out that these 
stories were based on incomplete 
informafion. and overlooked the 
“highly significant action taken by 
the convention on civil rights.” An 
editorial noted- that the ‘“conven- 
tion went further than labor had 
ever gone before, a fact unack- 
nowledged in the press discussion.” 

At the press conference, Walk- 
er, Meany and Theodore W. 
Kheel, president of the National 
Urban . League, told reporters 
that the group was “in complete 
agreement as to principles and 
policies” in the civil rights field 
and that the only disagreements 
were on procedures and methods. 

Meany and Randolph both seek 
the elimination of those relatively 
few segregated local unions which 
still exist, but disagree on the 
method and approach for achiev- 


>— 

The convention resolution, adopt- 
ed unanimously, called on federa- 
tion affiliates “to make a concerted 
effort” to eliminate segregated lo- 
cals “with all possible speed.” 
It charged that “segregation is dis- 
crimination” unacceptable to the 
trade union movement for exactly 
the reason that separate but equal 
schools are unacceptable. 


Meany told the reporters. that 
Randolph’s charges of discrimina- 
tion in the Longshoremen, whose 
application for admission to the 
AFL-CIO was approved on a pro- 
bationary basis by the convention, 
would be examined closely by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Civil 
Rights, headed by Charles Zim- 
merman. 

Also present at the meeting were 
representatives of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Negro Elks 
and the Negro Masons. 


Conaway Goes On 
Top USO Body 


New York—Donald F. Cona- 
way, secretary of the AFL-CIO 
Actors & Artistes, has been elected 
to the executive committee of the 
USO’s national board of governors. 

Conaway, who is also national 
executive secretary of the Tele- 
vision & Radio Artists, is the first 
labor representative to serve on the 
USO’s top executive body. He 
was appointed to the national 
board in December 1957 6n the 
recommendation of AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. 

He is a member of the USO pro- 
fessional entertainment committee, 
coordinating labor’s support of 
USO through AFL-CIO Com- 


ing this end. 


munity Service Activities. 


“Consumer coupseling is an- 
other way of putting more money 
in a worker’s pocket so that he 
can provide a better life for ne 
family.” m 
As of May 1959, he said, td 
American people were personally 
in debt to the tune of more than 
$46 billion. : 


. “Ours is a mortgaged genera. . 
tion,” Perlis -added, declaring 

that the personal debt figure is 

“proof that there is not ready 

cash available in people’s pock- 

ets so they must be doubly care- 

ful to get their. money’s worth.” 
As an immediate first step in 
the field of consumer protection 
in Los Angeles, Executive Sec. 
W. J. Bassett of the central labor 
body assigned the city’s two full- 
time Community Service staff rep.’ 
resentatives—Susan Adams and 
Charles Harding—to handle con- 
sumer complaints from the 750,- 
000 AFL-CIO members in the 
county. 


2,000 Flint Glass 
Workers Still Out 


Toledo, O.—A strike by 2,000 
skilled moldmakers, members of 
the Flint Glass Workers, continued 
through a fourth week as negotia- 
tions with glass container manufac- 
turers were recessed “indefinitely.” 

While only six of 79 struck 
plants have closed, production at 
most of the remaining plants was 
curtailed as molds made before the 


replacements available. 


The union has asked a 5 percent 
wage increase and has rejected a 
company offer of 3 percent. Also 
at issue is a company proposal for 
arbitration of grievances, with the 
union insisting on retaining the 
present system under which unre- 
solved disputes are referred to the 
president of the union and the 
head of the company involved. 


i nnesineememeneenedendiieaniaiinn sintentememeni emteeidimeienerattee a 


1. The ‘names and addresses of the pub- 
lishér, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: Publisher, AFL-CIO, 
815 Sixteenth St., N. ° Washington, 
D. G) Editor Saul Miller, 815 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. Managing 


C.3 
‘| Editor, Willard Shelton, 815 Sixteenth 8t., 
N. W., W C.; 


e gton, D, Man- 
ager, none. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a core 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and add of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other. unincorporated 
firm, its name and address,’ as well as 
that of each individual member, must be 
: ‘George Meany, President, 815 Six- 
Le Washington, D. C.; 
William F. Schnitzler, Sec’y-Treas., 815 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(peteaeel officers). 

The known_ bondholders, -Mortgagees, 
a other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount. 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) NONE 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in. eases! 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company} 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela<” 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is. acting; als@? 
the statements in the two paragraphs | 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and’ 
belief as to the circumstances and condi-; 
tions under which stockholders and se- | 
curity holders who do not appear upon} 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity! 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies 4° 
efch issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was (This 
information is required from daily, week-~ 
ly, semi-weekly, ane triweekly newspapers 


only.) 99,382, 
Saul Miller, 
Editor and Director of Publications. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this | 
29th day of September, 1959. 

(Seal) Josephine M. “Carney Fes! 
Notary Public. . 
My commission expires July 31, 1963. ' 


strike began to wear out, with no ~ 
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Convention dahed to Act: 


OrganizingProgram 


Given Oil 


Dave Perlman 


Cleveland—Officers of ‘ Oil, 


have asked. delegates to the union’s convention here to approve a 


blueprint which would commit a 


funds and manpower to a nationwide organizing drive. 
Pres. O. A. Knight told the 700 delegates in a keynote address 


| Union Group, 
Labor Dept. 
Study Forms. 


A Labor Advisory Committee 
has held its first meeting with La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell and 
Labor: Dept. technicians to discuss 
reporting forms and procedures re- 
quired under the Landrum-Griffin 
Act. 

The labor group was named by 


Workers 


Chemical & : Anouhic Workers 


major portion of the OCAW’s 


that the climate for organizing is® 


the best in recent years as a result 
of worker resentment over man- 
agement’s “hard-driving efforts to 
worsen conditions.” 

He said there has been “a re- 
markable change of attitude” 
among workers, “especially in those 
segments of the oil industry in 
which. paternalism and company 

unionism once prevailed.” 


Knight asked locals to take 
over a large part of the contract 
servicing normally handled by 
the imternational so as to free 
the OCAW staff for fulltime or- 
ganizing assignments. He said 
the union’s continued progress 
in collective bargaining depended 
on its success in organizing a 
majority of its jurisdiction. 


Knight and the OCAW’s three 
other international officers—Vice 
Presidents B. I. Schafer and E. D. 
Swisher and Sec.-Treas. T. M. Mc- 
Cormick—submitted a resolution 
declaring that “the very security 
of our union is at stake.” 


Sharing the spotlight with or- 
ganizing were two proposals aimed 
at “winning the battles on the 
picket lines.” 

The convention approved a vol- 
untary supplementary defense fund 
aimed at providing additional strike 
benefits to local unions which pay 
$1 a month per member into a spe- 
cial fund. The plan is to go into 
effect when locals representing at 
least 50,000 of the OCAW’s 185,- 
000 members vote to participate. 
The fund’s goal is to add an aver- 
age of $25 a week to the basic 
$10-a-week strike benefits now in 
effect. 

Before the delegates was a pro- 
posal to collect an “emergency war 
chest” to aid both the striking 
Steelworkers and OCAW members 
on the picket lines, 

The resolution, submitted by the 
executive board and the interna- 
tional officers, called for “a contri- 
bution of $5 from each member of 
the union,” leaving it up to local 
unions whether to seek the money 
from voluntary collections or 
through an assessment, The exec- 
utive board was empowered to de- 
termine the division of the “war 
chest” between the Steelworkers 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at 
Mitchell’s’ request. 

The reports to be filed with the 
Labor Dept.’s newly-created Bu- 
reau of. Labor-Management Re- 
ports concern union operations and 
finances. 


On recommendation of the con- 
stitution committee, the constitu- 
tion. was amended to transfer to 
the executive board authority to’ 
control affiliation of the. OCAW 
with the AFL-CIO, the Canadian 


Convention Resolution | 
On New Disclosure Act 


Herewith is the substance of the: AFL-CIO convention resolu- 
tion on the enactment of the Labor}Management Reporting and — 
Disclosure Act of 1959: 


“THE AMERICAN labor movement has suffered a severe set- 
back in this session of the Congféss. A measure designed solely to 
meet the problem of corruption was transformed by a reactionary 
coalition in Congress into a law which actually imposes severe, 
unnecessary, iniquitous and inequitable restrictions upon the’ legiti- 
mate functions of legitim&te unions. That act—The Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959—has been signed 
into law by the President of the United States. 

The Executive Council report to this convention details labor’s 
vigorous but unsuccessful battle for legislation which would be 
anti-racketeering but not anti-labor. That report contains as well 
a detailed analysis of the act, providing conclusive proof that the 


Labor Congress and other central 
bodies. 

In other action, delegates voted 
to hold conventions every two 
years instead of annually and re- 
jected a proposal to give the un- 
ion’s international officers voting 
power on the 16-member “rank- 
and-file” executive board. 
The convention called for con- 
gressional action to establish fed- 
eral safety and. workmen’s com- 
pensation standards for workers in 
atomic energy and other industries 
subject to radiation hazards. 


Safety Program Urged 
George Brown, assistant to-AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO’s safety 
program, emphasized in an address 
that safety “is a bread-and-butter 
subject” for the labor movement. 
He said the basic job of assuring 
safe working conditions must be 
done at the local union level and 
he urged that safeguards be writ- 
ten into every union contract. 

A former OCAW staff mem- 
ber now serving in Congress— 
Rep. Joseph E. Karth (D-Minn.) 
—told the delegates that the pas- 
sage of restrictive labor legisla- 

tion pointed up the need for 
more effective political activity 
by unions. 

“If you’re not in politics up to 
your armpits, you’d better get in,” 
he said. “The very future of the 
labor movement depends on legis- 
lative activities.” 

Knight warned that labor faced 
a “two-pronged attack” from in- 
dustry, which “in spite of high 
profits has entered into a foolish, 
useless and pointless struggle” to 
destroy the labor: movement, and 
from a President who is “lacking in 
knowledge and understanding of 
the problems of our people.” 

He said industry, using the guise 
of “wanting more efficiency,” is 
attempting to force its employes 
“to work way beyond their normal 


and OCAW members on strike. 


requirements.” 


At the same time, Gen. Conlk 
sel Stuart Rothman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in- 
vited major union and employer 
groups to a series of separate 
discussions from Oct. 19 through 
Oct. 30. 


Rothman’s invitation went out to 
Meany, the heads of various AFL- 
CIO departments and affiliated un- 
ions, the United Mine Workers and 
independent union federations. 
The NLRB meetings will deal 
with problems expected to arise 
from the new restrictions on pick- 
eting and boycotts and other 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act made by Landrum-Griffin. 


The basic ‘union reports must be 
filed by Dec. 14, 90 days after the 
new law took effect. The Taft- 
Hartley amendments go into effect 
Nov. 14. 


Meanwhile, Mitchell issued 
regulations covering reports re- 
quired on an estimated several 
hundred unions now in trustee- 
‘ship. The initial trusteeship re- 
ports must be filed by Oct. 14 
by labor organizations which put 
subordinate labor groups under 
trusteeship on or before Sept. 14. 
After that date, 30 days is al- 
lowed. — 


Members of the labor group ad- 
vising the Labor Dept. on the basic 
union reporting form are Sec.- 
Treas. Toney Gallo, Cement, Lime 
& Gypsum Workers; AFL-CIO 
Special Counsel Arthur J. Gold- 
berg; Sec.-Treas. Joseph D. Kee- 
nan, Intl. Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; Sec.-Treas. William 
Pachler, Utility Workers; Sec.- 
Treas. Desmond Walker, Rubber 
Workers, and AFL-CIO Gen. 
Counsel J. Albert Woll. AFL-CIO 
ControJer Harold Jack also at- 
tended the initial session. 


The Labor Dept. said it plans to 
send out about 250,000 copies of 
the reporting forms to all unions. 


CONFERENCE ON LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT reporting foeths and nee shows Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell (head of table, left) and Labor Advisory Committee named by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. Shown, left to right, are: Kenneth Meiklejohn (partially hidden by Mitchell); 
Sec.-Treas. Joseph D. Keenan, Intl, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; AFL-CIO Gen.- Counsel 
J. Albert Woll; AFL-CIO Controller Harold Jack; Sec.-Treas. William Pachler, Utility Workers; 


Sec.-Treas. Desmond Walker, Rubber Workers (second from far right end); Sec 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers (light suit, in front of Walker) and Assistant Sec. of Labor John 


a 


AFL-CIO’s decision to fight its anti-union features was amply. 
justified. 


This ie contains a few corrective features—provisions which 
are genuinely designed to expose corruption and safeguard union 
democracy. We supported the principle of these provisions be- 
cause action to curb corruption was necessary. The law contains 
other provisions—survivals from the McClellan so-called “bill of 
rights”—-which are mere demagoguery. : 

Even worse, the act contains a number of vnehldicllie which make 
the already inequitable Taft-Hartley law even more grossly unfair. 


Provisions meant to make it more difficult for workers to 
form unions have nothing to do with corruption. Provisions re- 
‘quiring workers to handle sweatshops’ goods have nothing to do — 
with corruption. Provisions restricting the right of workers to 
inform the public about the facts of a labor dispute have nothing 
to do with corruption, and almost surely violate the free speech 
guarantee of the First Amendment of the United States Consti- 
tution. 

The act is also marred by one shameful omission; the provi- 
sions designed to expose union misconduct have no real counter- 
part on the employer side. Such provisions as the act contains on 
employer financial reporting are largely sham. 

We do not believe that the congressmen who voted for the 
iniquitous features of this bill were under any illusion that such 
provisions had anything to do with the eradication of corrup- 
tion. We think they were cravenly subservient to the employer 
lobby, and we mince no words in saying so. It was a sad day 
for the American labor movement and American.democracy and 
a disgraceful day for the United States Congress and President 
when this law was passed. 

But the bill is now law and the trade union movement of the 
United States obeys the law of the land. Nothing would be served 
at this time by mere denunciation of the measure. 


IT IS OUR TASK, as representatives of the 13.5 million trade 
unionists in the United States, to determine how we will live with 
this new law; what accommodations we must make in our practices 
to meet the law’s requirements; what sections must be fought in the 
courts and what we will do in the future about this act. 


Other sections of the law, we firmly believe, violate constitu- 
tional rights of free speech. It is equally our responsibility to pro- 
tect those rights as true believers in freedom and democracy. 

Finally, it is our responsibility to inform our members as to the 
performance record of the 86th Congress and of those members of 
the Congress who heeded the wishes of anti-labor forces instead of 
legislating for the good of America. 

Therefore, this Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL- 
CIO hereby: 

Authorizes and directs the executive officers to make avail- 

able to all of the affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO such as- 
sistance and guidance as they need to help them achieve compliance 
with the new act. 

Reaffirms our determination to continue vigorously our age- 

long fight for the constitutional right of free speech. 

Authorizes and directs the Committee on Political Education 

to place into the hands of every member of an AFL-CIO 
affiliate an accurate voting record of the 86th Congress, clearly 


J, Gilhooley (to Mitchell’s right), Others are Labor Dept. technicians. 


° 


.-Treas. Toney Gallo, 


stating how each member of the Congress voted on the key roll 
| calls on this issue, for their guidance in the 1960 federal elections. 


a 4 Declares-it to be our unceasing determination to elect to na- 
tional office and to the U.S. Congress men and women of 
| liberal and progressive mind, regardless of party label, who will 
wipe from the statute books ‘all laws which hamstring and hamper — 
the growth of the American labor movement. 


‘THIS MEASURE was designed to destroy organized labor but 
we will not be destroyed. It was intended to prevent us from grow- 
ing in size and in strength but we will not be halted. Our cause is just 
and we will continue to move forward, organizing the unorganized 
workers, improving the wages, hours and conditions of all workers, 
and working to broaden the democratic basis of our society. 

The American labor movement has proven itself to be a force 
for good in our nation. It has achieved a standard of living un- 
equalled in the world but still poverty, hunger and want exist in 
our nation. Until every vestige of exploitation and poverty are 
eliminated from our land, our job is not done. 

We do not intend to stop. We will not let anyone block us. 

We intend to roll the union on,’no matter how tough the job 
becomes, 
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Rcsacick Dept. Analysis: 


Vesting of Pensions 


More Widespread 


Retirement benefits earned by workers are now in the category 
of “vested” or guaranteed benefits in the large majority of nego- 
tiated pension plans, according to a recent survey by the Labor 


Dept. — 


Previously, a ‘worker had to remain with the same employer 


- until retirement age to be entitled® 


to a pension; if he deft the com- 
pany, he lost his credits. 

“To prevent this loss of bene- 
fits for separated workers, .unions 
have been negotiatinng vesting pro- 
visions into the pension plans,” 
commented the AFL-CIO Col- 
lective Bargaining Report in its 
analysis of the government sur- 
vey. The report is published month- 
ly by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 
search, 

The Labor Dept. looked at 300 
“major negotiated pension plans, 
each in effect in 1958 and cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers. The 
plans covered a total of nearly 
5 million workers or about half 
of all the workers under union- 
won pension plans. 


Two Provisions Cited 


The study focused on two key}. 


provisions: vesting and retirement 
< age provisions. 

The AFL-CIO report observed 
the “strong trend” which resulted 
in 70 percent of single-employer 
pension plans now including vest- 
ing provisions, compared to 29 
percent in 1952. 

On the point of voluntary 
versus compulsory retirement, 
nearly two-thirds of the pension 
plans studied leave the decision 
on whether to retire at age 65 
‘ “entirely up to the worker.” 

The Labor Dept. survey showed 
that 58 percent of the plans stud- 
ied contained specific vesting pro- 
visions. _ : ~ 

But the AFL-CIO report broke 
this down to gain a clearer pic- 
ture of effective protection, since 


practices in multi-employer plans 
often guarantee benefits even 
though there may not be a vest- 
ing provision in the contract. 


Improvements Noted 

The single-employer plans made 
up 231 of the 300 plans studied. 
Some 70 percent of them, cover- 
ing 83 percent of the workers in 
this group, carrried guaranteed 
pension benefits. 

Of the 69 multi-employer plans 
surveyed, a total of 17 percent in- 
cluded vesting provisions, com- 
pared to 4 percent in 1952. ; 

But, noted the AFL-CIO report, 
there is a built-in vesting in multi- 
employer plans where a worker 
builds up pension credits on the 
basis of service in his industry or 


_| trade. 


In examining types of vesting 
provisions, the survey showed 
that 90 percent of them repre- 
sented “deferrred full vesting.” 
This means a worker with cer- 
tain service and after a speci- 
fied age has earned the right to 
take all his accumulated pension 
rights with him. - 

The second major type pro- 
vides ‘for “graded” vesting. 

In three-fourths ‘of all vesting 
provisions, the worker keeps his 
pension rights regardless of wheth- 


ler he quits, is laid off or is fired. 


The AFL-CIO pointed out that 
age 65 still is by far the most 
commonly specified normal retire- 
ment age, although earlier ages 
are becoming more frequently 
specified as within the employe’s 
election. 


You Forgot the 


<== 


|Spurt in Aid 


Lumber Again! 


Pilots Attack Plan 
On Forced Retirement 


The Air Line Pilots have sharply protested the “meat ax ap- 
proach” of a proposed Federal Aviation Agency regulation which 
would force all commercial pilots to retire at age 60. It would also 
set an age limit of 55 for pilots to qualify for jets, although once 
qualified they could continue to fly until 60. 


lenged the FAA’s authority to set 
an arbitrary age saying it would 
cause “enormous waste of valu- 
able, qualified and experienced pi- 
lots.” 

' In a 105-page brief filed with 
the FAA, the union emphasized 
that it “thoroughly subscribed to 
the principle that only — healthy 
and proficient pilots should remain 
in the cockpit.” 

Sayen pointed out that pilots 
must pass rigid physical and profi- 
ciency tests every six months and 
that “the pilot of 60 must be able 


ILO Praised on 40th Anniversary 
For Role as ‘Conscience of World’ 


> 
vy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
association, protection of the right 
to organize, and discrimination in 
employment and occupation, and 
its technical programs in the less- 
developed countries. 


Faces New Challenges 
“Today, 40 years after its found- 
ing, the ILO faces new challenges,” 
he said. “First and foremost, the 
ILO must continue its time-hon- 
ored work in establishing fair stand- 
ards for workers, especially as 
workers are confronted with new 
situations resulting from the devel- 

oping technology of industry. 
“New standards are needed to 
meet the problems of radiation 
hazards involved in industrial uses 
of atomic energy, the special prob- 
lems facing the growing group of 
white collar workers, and the prob- 
lems workers meet as the result of 
automation and other revolutionary 

technological developments.” 


Meany endorsed _ establish- 
ment of the Intl. Institute for So- 


Extra Convention 
Issues Available 


of Publications, 815 Sixteenth 


St, N. W., Washington 6, . 
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_cial and Labor Studies the ILO 
is considering, and called on the 
U.S. government for “whole- 
hearted moral, technical and fin- 
nancial support” of the project. 
“As we look at the ILO on its 
40th anniversary,” he said, “it is a 
Yreal satisfaction to know that Sam- 
uel Gompers’ dream of an inter- 
national parliament devoted to the 
needs and aspirations of the work- 
ers of the world has been realized. 
“I pledge the continued whole- 
hearted support of the American 
trade union movement to the ILO 
in its on-going struggle to advance 
the cause of peace, freedom and 
social justice throughout the world.” 
Kenneth R. Miller, general man- 
ager of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, called for an al- 
ternative to what he termed the 
“legislative” approach in the ILO 
and its conventions. He said these 
were “unsuccessful” in attaining 
the ILO objective of improved con- 
ditions for workers. x 
He declared the “most crucial 
issue” in the ILO’s 40 years, one 
which “threatens to destroy the 
ILO’s fabric,” is the “forcible in- 
jection” of Communist - bloc em- 
ployers into the employer group. 
Emphasizing that U.S. employers 
want to continue their contribu- 
tions, he said the problem boils 
down to whether the ILO wants to 
continue to benefit from employer 
contributions or to inject Commu- 
nist-nation employers, “who really 
are government employes” into the 
free employer ranks. 
Dir.-Gen. David A. Morse, the 
American who heads ILO oper- 


ations, recalled the “constancy 


of change” in the ILO’s 40 years 
and noted that “there are no 
solutions to problems in a chang- 
ing- world, but there are accom- 
modations” based on mutual ob- 
jectives. 

“I think labor and employer or- 
ganizations in the U.S. should not 
not underestimate the importance 
of ILO conventions or treaties on 
living standards,” he said. 

“I can’t understand why there is 
not more understanding of and sup- 
port of conventions by U.S. em- 
ployers. I think, speaking as an 
American, it would be to the best 
interests of this country. ... 

“We cannot continue to meet our 
objectives if the people of the U.S. 
do not continue to give us ‘their 
support, the support we have had 
from labor and government. If the 
employers would join wholeheart- 
edly in this work, as they have in 
the past and as I am confident they 
will continue to do, I am sure that 
what is going to result is peace 
and freedom, with the people of 
the world facing the sun of the fu- 
ture in dignity.” 

Mitchell declared oe is more 
firmly convinced each year that the 
ILO is “the greatest anti-Commu- 
nist influence in the world.” 

“This is because what we have 

_ to sell in the ILO,” he said, “is 

something the Communists can 

never match, our regard for the 
freedom of the individual.” 

He claimed “doctrinaire Com- 
munists” are “uncomfortable” in 
the ILO because they are “forced” 
to negotiate, “and they’re not used 
to solving problems by negotiation 
but by force.” 


ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen chal-® 


to meet the same standards that 
are applied to a pilot of 30.” : 
Rejecting as “an old wives’ tale” 
the FAA claim that 60-year-old 
pilots tend to deteriorate physi- 
cally and mentally, the union cited 
statistics showing that older pilots 
have a better safety record than 
those in the 30-year to 40-year 
age bracket. 

The solution te problems of 
pilot incapacitation, the ALPA 
asserted, is to require at least 
three qualified pilots in the cock-| 
pit. The majority of cases where 
a pilot has been incapacitated in 
flight, the union pointed out, 
have resulted from food poison- 
ing, acute indigestion and other 
ailments unrelated to age. 

Terming the proposed regula- 
tions “completely unique,” the Pi- 
lots pointed out that no other pro- 
fession, no matter how hazardous, 
has such an arbitrary retirement 
age. 

The union noted that one effect 
of the proposed rule would be to 
make it necessary for pilots to re- 
ceive higher pay and increased 
benefits to compensate them for a 
shorter working career. 

A brief filed by the Air Trans- 

Association, representing 
management, agreed in principle 
with the compulsory retirement 
proposal but commented that it 
would create a difficult replace- 
ment problem since “a consider- 
able number of pilots” will soon 
be reaching retirement age. 

Any such rule, the management 
group conceded, “must necessari- 
ly be arbitrary.” 

FAA officials said the comments 
filed on the proposed rule would 
be “studied” with a final decision 
by FAA Administrator Elwood 
Quesada likely in about two 
months. . 


Unions Ask Probe of 
Films Made Abroad 


Hollywood, Calif.—The Holly- 
wood AFL Film Council, repre- 
senting 24,000 workers in the mo- 
tion picture industry, has issued 
a brochure urging union members 
to demand an investigation of 
“runaway” foreign production of 
American movie and television 
films. 

The brochure also urges legisla- 
tion requiring prominent labeling 
of all films with the country of 
origin. A _ resolution supporting 
such legislation was adopted by 


}| be an average per capita income § 


To ‘Have-Nota™ 
Held Essential 


United Nations, N. Y.—De 
in helping raise the income levé 
of 100 underdeveloped coun 
and territories will produce an ‘ 
plosive situation” during the n 
decade, Paul G. Hoffman, mana 
ing director of the United Natiog 
Special Fund, warned in a repomm 
to the UN Economic and Soci 
Committee. 
As an absolute minimum, Hoff 
man said the goal for 1969 shou 


$160 for the billion people livig 
in these 100 areas, an _increa 
from the present level of $125 
$130. 7 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, U.S. delegate to the UN 
and a member of the committee, 
Praised Hoffman’s address ag 
“one of the most constructive 
approaches to the problem of 
world poverty made in a long | 
time.” Later in the UN session, @ 
Meany is expected to outline the | 
US. position. 
The UN Special Fund, whidl he 
began “tooling up” operations lag 
January, has a relatively small fon d | 
with which to help finance devel 
opment programs “aimed at a beim 
ter utilization of the physical ang 
human resources of the developing 
countries.” These projects thug 
far have included surveys of watel 
resources for irrigation, powe 
transport and fisheries, soil anim 
mineral investigation and assista 
in research establishments 
technical training institutes. a 
Hoffman characterized the itm 
crease in per capita income singll 
1950 as “very disappointing.” Ava 
erage per capita income in 195% 
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among the 100 underdevelopem 
areas was $110 and the net gail 
has been $15 to $20, even though 
there has been an increase of 20@ 
million people in world population 
In contrast, the average increase if 
per capita income in Western 
ropean nations and North Ameri 
was approprimately $300 and @ 
the U.S., it was” $350. 


“It is quite all right for the rid 
countries to get richer,” said Hoff 
man, “but it is disturbing and d 
tressing to have the desperately 
poor people remain desperate - 
poor.” : 


USWA, Canadian §& 
Firm Agree on 30cq 


_ Sydney, N. S.—While steel # 
companies in the United 
States have forced their em- 
ployes to strike for wage in- 
creases the industry proclaims 
as “inflationary,” the Domin- § 
fon Steel & Coal Co. here Te 
reached agreement with the 
Steelworkers on a new com 
tract yielding a 30-cents-an- 
hour package over _ three 
years, 

The agreement saline for 
total wage hikes of 21 cents 
an hour, with improved prem- 
jum pay for Sunday work and 
four weeks vacation after 25 
years, The vacation proviso § 
will benefit about one-third f 
of the nearly 3,200 employes. 


the recent AFL-CIO convention. 
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Additional copies of the 
Sept. 26 issue of the AFL- 
- CIO News—coniaining de- 
at the federation’s third con- 
stitutional convention in San 
Francisco—are now avail- 
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